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Usury in Housing Loans 


The Christian Science Monitor has published important 
information on the extent of usury in placing second 
mortgages on homes. Mr. Samuel N. Reep, chairman 
of the second mortgage section of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, is quoted as saying that a 
questionnaire covering 200 cities of the United States 
on the problem of financing small homes reveals that 
“while first mortgage money is obtainable at a low and 
reasonable cost, second mortgage money is quite difficult 
to obtain, and a high bonus or discount is required to 
get it.” 
This study reveals high interest rates in various cities ; 
for example: “Pittsburgh—Most companies fix a rate 

f 10 per cent for the first year, 15 per cent for two 
{fe mrs and 20 per cent for three.” 

~ “Berkeley, Calif—We consider that the second mort- 
gage should net the purchaser at least 12 per cent. 
“Glendale, Calif—Ten per cent is considered an ethical 
discount, but from 15 to 25 per cent often is demanded. 
“Memphis, Tenn.—Second mortgages are generally dis- 
counted to net the purchaser 10 per cent. 
“Minneapolis, Minn.—The normal investor must get 
10 per cent. As to the brokerage, there is no set figure.” 
Mr. Reep stated that “legislation was badly needed in 
many states to provide a usury law ‘with teeth.’ In 
several states the law fixes the usurious rate, then, as a 
penalty for violation, provides that the violator must for- 
feit any amount in excess of the maximum rate. The 
result is that operators charge almost anything and when 
they are checked up and convicted simply return the ex- 
cess amount. Needless to say, they are seldom brought 
to task. There is no question but that the 
high rate scares out many a family anxious to build 
and own their own home. I see examples of it daily.” 
Harry G. Atkinson, dean of the School of Commerce 
of the Central Y. M. C. A. of Chicago, gives the results 
of a questionnaire from which replies were received from 
41 firms in that city which handle second mortgage loans. 
He states: “On the basis of the returns to the question- 
naire I sent out I would say that the risk involved in 
loaning on second mortgage security does not justify the 
typical rates of interest and commission charged. Out 
q 41 firms handling second mortgages only three re- 


ed ever having had a loss.” 

Mr. Atkinson says that the firms report their charges 
for interest and commissions as varying from 3 to 25 
per cent. The median rate was 14 per cent. The usual 
interest rate is 10 per cent to which is added a “bonus” or 
“commission.” 


Arthur E. Curtis, secretary of the mortgage finance 


division of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
says “there is no question but that the risks in second 
mortgages are generally overemphasized and that in many 
communities unduly high charges have tended to restrict 
home building.” 

Special correspondence to the Monitor from Louisville, 
Kentucky, indicates that second mortgage interest rates 
average around 6 per cent “plus discount fees, which 
brings the total up to as high as 15 or 18 per cent, de- 
pending on the time the mortgage runs.” 


What Price Democracy? 


George Santayana, outstanding exponent in America 
of the “life of reason,” has been offering recently some 
chalienging observations upon current dogmas of democ- 
racy and the complacency with which they are often 
defended in theory and denied in practice (the Dial, 
March and April numbers). The meditation is cast in 
dialogue between the shade of Socrates and the “spirit of 
a stranger still living upon the earth.” Socrates dis- 
courses on the familiar modern precept “Right govern- 
ment rests on the will of the governed,” and reaches quite 
different conclusions : 

“It is knowledge and knowledge only that may rule by 
divine right, no matter who possesses that knowledge 
and, possessing it, gives the word of command. Without 
knowledge there is no authority in the will, either over 
itself or over others, but only violence and madness.” He 
lays down the principle “that there is no right govern- 
ment except good government; that good government is 
that which benefits the governed; that the good of the 
governed is determined not by their topmost wishes or 
their ruling passions, but by their hidden nature and their 
real opportunities ; and that only knowledge, discovering 
this hidden nature and these real opportunities, arid speak- 
ing in their name, has a right to rule in the state or in the 
private conscience.” 

Contemplating the modern political régime known as 
majority government, the sage of Athens reminisces: “In 
Hellas we made trial of many forms of government—of 
all, as we fondly thought, that human ingenuity could 
devise ; but we underestimated the fertility of time. How 
I regret that before framing my ideal Republic I could 
not have seen your system at work! For there are 
occasions on which, in my ignorance, I cannot imagine 
how you would apply your principles. If for instance 
some monster—for time breeds monsters too—should be 
born among you, and if one day Briareus should enter 
your assembly and raise his hundred hands at once, or 
if Hydra should shriek a thousand discordant opinions 
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out of her thousand mouths, would he or she count for 
one citizen according to your laws, or for a hundred or 
a thousand ?” 


yalo which the modern spirit replies: ‘The case is less 
Mca than it sounds, and we actually have something 
of the sort in our press and our political parties; but no 

} practical difficulty arises, because our monsters are not 
separate beings, but are composed of men and women 
packed closely together and compelled to move in unison; 
and each of these Trojan horses, as it were, which fight 
all our battles for us, counts for as many votes as it 
carries individuals tucked under its hide.” 


These are only bits of an unusually suggestive critique 
which the Harvard philosopher offers in mild protest 
against doctrinaire democracy. 


Personal Competition 


A generally neglected side of the competitive struggle 
in which humanity is engaged is personal competition— 
for place, preferment and power. The editor of The 
Spectator (London) has been portraying the character of 
Premier Baldwin and has called him “the uncompetitive 


man.” He says of him: 


“Nobody has ever felt in regard to him what politicians 
so often feel about each other: ‘If I leave my chair for 
a moment somebody else will come up and sit in it, and 
I shall never be able to get back. If I don’t stake out 
my claim, stick to it, and defend it at all costs, it will be 
jumped by somebody else. Therefore I must use eternal 
vigilance, and must be always ready to drive out the in- 

der. In a word, I must compete, and compete to win.’ 

“Mr. Baldwin has never shown tendencies of this kind: 
but it happens (I am quite sure that Mr. Baldwin has 
never thought of this himself) that, when there is fierce 
competition amongst men on these lines, no one in fact 
advances so quickly as the man who is genuinely uncom- 
petitive—the man who does not ride jealously, or fight 
jealously, or write or speak jealously, but is quite genuinely 
content to see other men succeeding and advancing. Such 
an attitude disarms competition and gives the uncompeti- 
tive man an extraordinary advantage. When once he has 
won the confidence of others as the man who does not 
want to step into your place, or to pull you down, or 
push you aside in order to advance himself, he may find 
himself so little hustled and crowded that he is able to 
stroll to the front. Lord Grey of Fallodon was a very 
notable example on the Liberal side of this advancing 
without the effort to advance. People never looked upon 
him as a competitor or felt that it was necessary to be 
always on guard lest he should push in front of them. 
The result was that there was nobody on the watch, as 
it were, to keep him down, and that in days of stress and 
struggle and of strong personal feelings and antagonisms 
he was one of the few people on whom everyone could 
agree—the man about whom people felt that you might 
put your finger into his mouth and go to sleep, knowing, 
as the keen business man said, that he would never bite 
it off. Just in this way Mr. Baldwin excited no jealousies 
ti no competitive feeling.” 

w The picture here presented is given greater detail by 
the recent revelation of Mr. Baldwin’s anonymous offer, 
several years ago, of a large share of his fortune to the 
British Government in the hope that men of wealth gen- 
erally would thus come forward and tide Britain over 


her post-war crisis—a hope which, it appears, was not 
realized. 
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An Analysis of Giving 


The generosity of typical citizens to religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions, as tabulated from Dane 
County, Wisconsin, income tax returns, was summarized 
in an article recently prepared by Professor John D. 
Gillin, of the economics department of the University of 
Wisconsin, read before the American Sociological Society 
and announced in the University of Wisconsin Press 
Bulletin. The Wisconsin income tax law allows a deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent on income for contributions to these 
three purposes. Only 5,317 income tax returns, out of the 
entire 27,000 in the county, listed definite contributions. 
These 5,000 taxpayers gave away an average of about 
5 per cent of their incomes. 

The total taxable income of these 5,317 taxpayers 
amounted to $6,709,932; the total contributions to $358,- 
810. Of these contributions, 72 per cent was given to 
religious organizations, 18 per cent to charity, and 10 
per cent to educational organizations. “A comparison 
of different vocational and professional groups throws 
an interesting light upon the philanthropic interests of 
the respective groups,” wrote Professor Gillin. “The 
farmers who had 6 per cent of the taxable income in 
Dane County gave 16 per cent of their income to charitable 
purposes. Salesmen on the other hand who had 12 per 
cent of the total taxable income contributed only 3 per 
cent. . On the face of the returns farmers, clergy- 
men, laborers gave 10 per cent or above; retired 
individuals and housekeepers, 7 per cent; lawyers, office 
employes, public utility employes and manufacturers, 6 
per cent; doctors, people in the service of the public, 
students, bankers and mechanics, 5 per cent; teachers, 
other professions, merchants and public officials, 4 per 
cent, while salesmen trail along with 3 per cent. 

“Tt is clear from these figures that religion commands 
much larger contributions than education or charitv. That 
is easy to explain in the case of the farmer since the 
religious institution is the only one making any large 
appeal in the country. 

“Probably this is not a just measure of either gener- 
osity or stinginess. Standards of living, the mores of 
each group and demands made upon some groups not 
deductible under the law, such as support of dependents, 
expenditures for self-improvement, etc., would have to 
be considered in this connection. However, the figures 
do make clear that there are wide discrepancies in the 
actual practice of giving.” 


The Ultimate Issue 


In a letter to the Hull, England, Daily Mail, Rev. G. A. 
Studdert Kennedy, secretary of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship, popularly known during his service with the 
troops as “Woodbine Willie,” made the following sig- 
nificant statement : “We hold that so long as people believe 
as they now believe, no party could solve our problems; 
they are insoluble. We need the added vitality of a 
vigorous and positive faith in the immutable purpose of 
God. In doing such work. we must of necessitv run the 
risk of attack from both sides, and we have had it; but we 
adhere firmly to the belief that what we need is a basis 
of unity above and beyond race, nation, class, or party— 
a unity within which these necessary divisions mav not 
cease to exist but serve to enrich and ennoble our common 
humanity, instead of tearing it to pieces. The decisive 
factor in the political life of a democratic state must be 
the ultimate faith of the people.” 
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Investigation of a Cooperative 


The Executive Committee of the Tobacco Growers’ 
ooperative Association (operating in the states of 
(/irginia, North Carolina and South Carolina), recently 

invited a committee representing the public to make a full 
investigation of its affairs in view of many criticisms 
of its policies. This investigating committee was com- 
posed of the directors of extension of Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, the directors of the divi- 
sion of markets in Virginia and North Carolina, repre- 
sentatives of the commissioners of agriculture in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and the editors of two farm 
papers. 

The Committee reports that many of the criticisms of 
the cooperative’s management are unjustified but makes 
very specific suggestions as to future policies. It states 
that the business of the growers cannot be ignored with- 
out serious consequences, and criticizes the association 
management for its failure to recognize the necessity of 
giving the membership full and frank information regard- 
ing the business policies and practices of the association. 


In calling attention to the fact that more warehouses 
had been purchased than were needed, the Committee 
placed the blame mainly upon the growers who had signed 
contracts and failed to deliver their tobacco. It also 
expressed the belief that many warehouse managers had 
been tactless and arbitrary in their dealings with the 
grower members. As a matter of principle, the Commit- 
tee criticized the association for having members of its 
board of directors as paid officials of the organization, 
and recommended that this practice be discontinued. 


4 The report suggested an enlargement of the field ser- 


vice force and recommended “that the board instruct it 
to give complete information on the problems and diffi- 
culties of the association, as well as the progress and 
successes . . . that nothing be kept from the membership 
except those things which might interfere with the sale 
of tobacco.” It was further stated that “the Committee 
is convinced that from the verv beginning there has been 
a woeful lack of coordination in the several departments 
of the association.” 


International Community Center 


Announcement is made of the nermanent headauarters 
of the Tnternational Community Center at 190 Lexington 
Ave.. New York Citv, an organization which has been 
functioning since 1920 as the Foreign Born Division of 
the 23rd Street Branch of the Y. M. C. A. Tt states that 
“the obiect of this organization is to nrotect and assist 
foreion-horn residents of the United States in improv- 
ine their intellectual. social. nhvsical and spiritual con- 
dition in order that the United States mav possess finer 
citizens and promote more friendly relations between 

‘itself and the native countries of its foreign-born resi- 
dents. 


“A new point of view and method have been develoned 
after thorough testing. based on mutual resnect for what 
@he foreign-born man brings to us and for the opnortuni- 
hes that we can give him. The work in behalf of the 
individual is carried on through the foreien-born groups, 
as it is psychologically unsound to expect the individual to 
make a hanpv adaptation of his life to new surroundines 
except with the backing of his own group. The snecific 
methods of carrying on the work comprise social and 
recreational clubs, educational courses and lectures in 
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English, history and civics, and consultation or other 
appropriate assistance for the individual in his particular 
problem.” The organization is non-political and non- 
sectarian, and is supported by those who receive its bene- 
fits and by other groups and individuals who recognize 
its value. 


Rural Versus Urban Taxes 


“Tf you are an Iowa farmer you pay $30 a year toward 
running the state department, while the average adult 
male in the cities pays $7. If the burden were distributed 
equitably, the average owner of 160 acres of farm land 
would be paying $21 toward state expenses instead of 
$35. The average farmer would be paying only $4.20 
toward maintaining Iowa University instead of $7.00. 
This injustice runs all the way through the tax system.”— 
Wallaces’ Farmer, May 29, 1925. 


The taxation of farm property is one of the big issues 
among farmers in all sections of the country, especially 
since it is generally recognized that farmers pay heavier 
taxes, considering income, than any other group. Not 
only is there a great demand for lower taxes, but also a 
call for changing of tax systems. There is some opinion 
that taxes upon farms should vary according to the net 
income. Under present conditions taxation of land values 
results in hardships because incomes upon high priced 
land are low. 

An editorial in the Christian Science Monitor of April 
27, 1925, states: “A prominent American newspaper 
whose editor devotes a considerable part of his allotted 
space to boosting the speculative purchase of city lots, 
with a view to profiting by their increased value, has 
discovered that the values of farm land in the United 
States are altogether too high. This paper points to the 
obvious fact that the return on the farmer’s lands is, as 
a rule, lower than the profit on other forms of invest- 
ment, and that in proportion to its earning power farm 
land is taxed at a much higher rate than most other real 
property, and concludes with the observation that ‘farm 
land values are sure to fall, and it will be a good thing 
for the holders when they do. hes 


In this connection it is interesting to note a concerted 
drive by some business organizations for fewer legislative 
sessions and fewer laws, in order to prevent increased 
appropriations. It is reported that fewer legislative ses- 
sions are now being considered in many states and that 
the legislatures of Marvland and Alabama will now meet 
every four years instead of biennially. 


America in France 


The summary statement of the work of the American 
Committee for Devastated France, Inc., has just been 
issued and gives a wealth of information within the com- 
pass of a few pages. The Committee’s activities origi- 
nated with the work of the Civilian Division of the 
Amercan Fund for French Wounded, organized in No- 
vember, 1916. It was incorporated as a separate group 
March 23, 1918, and closed its books officially March 31, 
1924, giving over to a group of trustees until January 
1, 1925, the responsibility of closing the Committee’s 
program. 

The original purpose of the Committee was “to estab- 
lish a Community Center in the devastated area of France, 
to which a knowledge of the needs of the community 
would come, and from which would go the means to meet 


as 


those needs,” and to promote better “understanding and 
friendship between France and the United States.” 
The Committee’s policy was based upon the recogni- 
. of two facts: The war was not alone a struggle of 
e military—it was a battle of the civilians; conditions 
in the devastated regions of France in 1917 were ’the 
result of war—not of economic defects.” In retrospect, 
the Committee’s program appears to have been planned 
at the outset and followed through to the end. Actually, 
it was forged on the anvil of demand. The type of 
service changed constantly with the succeeding needs of 
the people. The first task was emergency relief—to 
provide places to sleep, food and clothing, to care for the 
children, to restore the soil to production. Then came a 
need for public health measures, hygiene, physical educa- 
tion, agricultural aid, libraries, schools—a service to meet 
the barest physical and spiritual necessities of a people 
who were taking up life anew in a region ruined by war.” 
Over four million dollars has been handled by the Com- 
mittee, but the permanent service to the lives of those 
— it has succored can not be estimated in dollars or 
rancs. 


Commerce Chambers Discuss Farming 


A conference on agricultural activities was held re- 
cently by the United States Chamber of Commerce at 
Kansas City, Missouri, with representatives from eight 
southwestern states present. According to the report in 
the Country Gentleman, the business men who attended 
spent two days discussing: “What can the man in town 
do to help the farmer and to win his friendship?” The 
—. States Chamber of Commerce stated in the call 
#or the meeting that it was receiving many requests from 
town and city business men “for plans that might be 
followed to win the confidence and friendship of the 
farmer.” Reports were received from city chambers of 
commerce which have built up friendly contacts between 
farmers and business men. “Examples were [also] cited 
of agricultural campaigns and promotions that failed be- 
cause chambers of commerce had caught the waves of 
enthusiasm that periodically sweep the country for more 
dairy cows, for pure-bred live stock, for wholesale ex- 
pansion of the poultry business, for fruit culture and had 
plunged into these things without preliminary surveys or 
cooperation of farming experts.” 


Benefits of the Eight-Hour Day 


Commenting upon the review of Charles A. Gulick’s 
book on the Labor Policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation, published in the INFoRMATION SERVICE. of 
April 13, a bank president of Gary, Indiana, a steel city, 
writes that an important element in the success, “greater 
than ever lately,” of the corporation in reducing accidents, 
is the adoption of the eight-hour day. He bases this 
statement on the testimony of “men who have put their 
lives into the industry.” He also records on the basis of 
reliable information “that tonnage production under the 
eight-hour shifts is equal, as a rule, to the production on 
_the old twelve-hour basis, which when translated into 
wer costs, as it must inevitably be, ought to make the 
“change highly satisfactory also to the stockholders and 
those who run the corporation. 

“What a blessing the shorter day has proved to the 
men, their families, yes, to the whole spirit of the com- 
munity.” 


This Service is published by the Department of Research and Education to present data on current issues. Articles 
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“Let Him Talk!” 


“Let the conscientious objector talk. Those that stand 
for militarism fear the conscientious objector more than 
they fear anyone else. I cannot make out why so many 
Christian ministers say what they do about the con- 
scientious objector. I heard one say, ‘I put the pacifist 
on the same plane with the bootlegger,’ and what puzzled 
me was that he said a great deal fiercer things about 
objectors than I have ever heard him say about boot- 
leggers. I can’t understand this, it is a mystery to me. 
The objectors may be mistaken, but they are on our side— 
I mean the side of all who are against war. When you 
find men who will go to prison for their convictions about 
war they advance the cause as we better-balanced spirits 
never can hope to do”—Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


Flower Strewing for Social Heroes 


The third annual “Flower Strewing for Heroes of 
Social Construction” was held on Decoration Day at 
Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati. About fifty people 
were in attendance. Flowers were placed upon the graves 
of a factory worker, a fireman, a railroader, and a police- 
man who had lost their lives in the discharge of their 
duties and of a woman who had died in childbirth, these 
being representative of the myriads who have given their 
lives for their country not upon the battlefield but in the 
life giving and life preserving ways of peace. 

The exercises were opened by the hymn “Say Not 
They Die” rendered by a boys’ choir instructed by Pro- 
fessor A. Z. Idlesohn of the Hebrew Union College. 
There followed a prayer by Rabbi Walter G. Peiser. 
Then came an appropriate reading from Horace Traubel 
by Professor William J. Decatur of the Colored Indus- 
trial School. The address was then delivered by Rev. 
Jesse Halsey of the Seventh Presbyterian Church. At 
each grave, before the placing of the flowers, certain 
appropriate words were read by Miss Eleanor Mulvihill, 
a Catholic social worker. At the last of the graves 
decorated, the benediction was pronounced by Rev. Gil- 
bert P. Symons of Glendale, Ohio. 


New Publications ) 


Christianity and the Race Problem, by J. H. Oldham, 
has been abridged to pamphlet size and is published, with 
an introduction by W. W. Alexander, as No. 8 of the 
Christianity and World Problems Series edited by Kirby 
Page (George H. Doran, 15 cents). 

No. 9 of this series—I/mperialism and Nationalism, by 
Kirby Page, will be reviewed in an early issue of IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE, 


The World Tomorrow continues in the May and June 
issues its tradition of presenting a thorough discussion 
from many angles of some topic of major interest. The 
May issue is devoted to the prison problem and the June 
issue to Japan and the Japanese, their problems, literature, 
social trends and relations with the United States. 


The Department of Christian Social Service of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has just brought out a re- 
print of Bernard Shaw’s Imprisonment. It may be had 
at the Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, at seventy-five cents. 
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